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| Now in its sixth week ! | 
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|CM SPECIAL ENQUIRY | 

s The Mighty Atom § 

| JWO SERIALS | 

| Okolo, Boy of Nigeria! 
| Dead Man’s Warning! f 

| SCOUTING NEWS * f 

| POP SPOT 1 

1 SPORT | 

| PLUS | 

| Many other regular | 

I features, news, pictures, | 
i jokes, etc. = 
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An atomic aircraft—as it might be. The 
great problem at present is the weight of 
the shield of concrete or lead needed to. 
prevent harmful radiation spreading from 
the source of power. To carry this great 
weight for take-off and landing there is 
a multiple undercarriage. The power unit 
is positioned rocket-fashion at the rear 


KNOW YOUR NEWS 


THE GAMBIA GOES FREE 


IV EXT Wednesday The Gambia, last and smallest of 
A Britain’s colonies in West Africa, gets uhuru —freedom. 

On achieving independence, this little country, with a 
population of 316,000, will become the ninth African State 
of the Commonwealth. 


She has chosen to be a king¬ 
dom. acknowledging the Queen 
as Head of State. 

But becoming politically 
independent is one thing. Earn¬ 
ing a living is another. 

A note of caution was sounded 
recently by The Gambia’s Prime 
Minister.. Mr. David Kwesi 
Javvara. who used to be a 
veterinary surgeon. 

In an Independence message 
he wrote: “In the coming years 
I foresee toil and sacrifice as v/e 
develop the country, and I look 


-By Our- 

Special Correspondent 


confidently for generous aid 
from outside.” 

Much of this aid will no doubt 
be contributed by the British 
people. Britain has been asso¬ 
ciated with The Gambia since 
1588, the year of the Spanish 
Armada, when Queen Elizabeth I 
granted royal charters to English 
merchants to trade with the 
Gambians. 

The Government of The 


Gambia was carried out in 
various ways, including two 
periods in the last century when 
it was administered jointly with 
Sierra Leone (which won 
independence in 1961). Home 
rule—internal self-government— 
\vas ^ granted - 1 

country run- ^ 

H e Atl.mli'..' Prime Minister 
The State David Jawara 


varies in width from seven to 20 
miles, and is almost surrounded 
by the former French colony of 
Senegal, which won uhuru in 
1958. 

With British help, The Gambia 
lives largely by growing ground¬ 
nuts. 

“Strange Farmers” 

Thousands of “ strange 
farmers ”—the local name—cross 
the borders annually from 
Senegal, plant groundnuts in 
The Gambia, sell their crops to 
swell Gambia’s output, then 
return home until the next 
season. 

The Gambians are brave and 
courtly people. Britain wishes 
them well in their adventure into 
freedom. 


Back From 
The Gambia’s 
Stonehenge 

pOER young northcountry- 
men flew into Gatwick 
the other day from The 
Gambia. They were holders of 
the Duke of Edinburgh’s 
Award and members of a 
British expedition to the 
mysterious Stone Circles of 
The Gambia and Senegal, 
which resemble Stonehenge on 
Salisbury Plain. 

In fact the four selected for the 
expedition had spent some time 
beforehand with theodolite and 
plane-table at Stonehenge, practis¬ 
ing for the work they were to do. 

They have made a colour film 
of their adventures, a copy of 
which, is to be presented. to Mr. 
Jawara, Prime Minister of The 
Gambia, on the occasion of his 
country's Independence. The film 
will be shown in Britain under the 
auspices of the Central Office of 
Information. 

In the Bush 

The circles of big standing 
stones, away in the bush about 
300 miles from the coast, may 
have been 'used to fix, by study of 
their shadows, the seasons for 
planting crops. There is, how¬ 
ever, a tradition that the stones are 
cursed in some way, for English 
explorers earlier this century died 
soon after visiting them. 

In their travels up the River 
Gambia by yacht, the members of 
the expedition saw the fort on 
James Island where the famous 
Scottish explorer, Mungo Park, 
landed in 1795-96. They saw 
Baboon Island, where the famous 
dog-faced baboons are said to hold 
a regular weekly meeting, and also 
the pools where the women (but 
not the men) can wash themselves 
in safety close to the sacred 
crocodiles. 

This was a goodwill mission at 
a happy time for The Gambia. 
And it gave these young north- 
countrymen a happy time too. 

[ Flestway Publications ltd,. 1965 | 
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FIGHTING THE FOG MENACE ! 

Dear Sir,—How is it so much money is spent on nuclear bombs 
and weapons when there is such 

Surely scientists must be able 
to find a method of clearing this? 

The money it would cost to do 
research would be well worth it 
when one looks at the money lost 
by the public transport services 
and industry. 

During the Second World War 
a method called FIDO (Fog 
Investigation Dispersal Operation) 
was used. This is how it 
worked:— 

Metal pipes were laid down. 

At intervals along the pipes were 
small holes or burners. Petrol 
was pumped along the pipes and 
set alight at the holes. The fierce 
wall of flame gave out so much 
heat that the thickest fog was 

cleared up to a height of 300 feet. Paul wants to clear the air I 

This device is expensive, but surely there must be some cheaper 
way of reproducing “FIDO”? 

Paul Harris (13). Kersal, Salford 7, Lancashire. 


VERY FEW 

Dear Sir,—I like knitting dolls’ 
clothes and have plenty of wool. 
Unfortunately, I have very few 
patterns. 

Have any CN readers dolls’ 
patterns which they do not wish 
to keep? If so, I would be very 
grateful for them. 

Jacqueline Nichless, 4 Margaret 
Road, Harborne, Birmingham 17. 


MARVELLOUS! 

Dear Sir,—At the moment I am 
only a Wolf Cub, but I hope to 
become a Scout, so of course I 
like the article on Scouting. 

I find WHY very interesting. 
And on the whole I find CN is 
a marvellous production. 

Bernard Trafford (8), Evercreech, 
Shepton Mallet, Somerset. 


(f 


■ ; 1 { 


TV TEACHING 

Dear Sir,—I am glad that you 
asked for our views on teach¬ 
ing by television (issue dated 
16th January). After all, we 
are the ones that are subjected 
to it. 

Its advantages are numerous and 
important—you-have already listed 
some. Other advantages include 
the fact that such teaching will 
ensure that thousands of children 
all follow the same syllabus and 
cover it adequately. In our times 
of exam qualifications it is very 
important that the syllabus is 
covered—if pupils miss a section 
of the syllabus, their chances of 
passing the exam may be greatly 
affected. 

With today’s shortage of teachers, 
TV teaching is invaluable, but I 
would suggest that pupils up to 
the fourth form only are taught 
by TV, leaving teachers free to 
teach smaller groups of fifth and 
sixth-formers. 

The disadvantages of TV teach¬ 
ing are, however, too important to 
be overlooked. If one point is 
not understood, following stages 
may be meaningless. If a pupil 
takes notes, he or she may miss 
an exhibit on the screen. 

A teacher can greatly influence 


pupils, as they tend to form an 
admiration, respect, and liking for 
him—if he is a good teacher. For 
•instance, an English master can 
encourage his pupils to read books 
they may never have heard of, 
can recommend good films, plays, 
and music, and improve their 
whole taste and outlook. 

Admittedly, such teachers are 
rare, but they exist, and no tele¬ 
vision, could ever, in my mind, 
compare to a teacher. 

Philippa Richardson (16), 
Kensington, W.ll. 

Dear Sir,—I would much prefer 
to be taught by a real-life teacher 
than by television, because a real- 
life teacher is so much more 
personal. 

At my last school, where I was 
taught by television for one lesson 
every week, I found that the 
material was often presented in 
a childish manner. 

A strong argument for TV- 
teaching is that all speakers can 
be experts, but I think this is out¬ 
weighed by the fact that “fiesh- 
and-blood ” teachers can cater 
for individuals. 

John Watton (12), Purley, Surrey. 

Dear Sir,—I am sure that I would 
prefer to be taught by a “live ” 
teacher. 

It someone wanted to ask a 
question during a TV lesson, he 
could not ask at the time for fear 
of disturbing the others, and by 
the end of the lesson he might 
have forgotten what he was going 
to say. 

Alison Stedeford (11), Redditch, 
Worcestershire. 


The Children's Newsbaker, (3th 1965 

It seems 


to me... 


SQUEEZED OUT ! 

|T seems to me that I have 
had to move over'this 
week (to make room for 
more letters, I mean). 

I don’t mind this in the least. 
I am, in fact, only too delighted 
to have such a lively post-bag I 

Of course, every week I get 
many, many more letters than I 
can possibly publish. 

This brings me to another 
point. Many of the letters I get 
are appeals of one sort or another 
—for stamps, postcards, match¬ 
box labels, all sorts of things. 
There is room for only a very 
few of these—so please don’t be 
disappointed if yours isn’t 
published. 

While I’m on the subject of 
letters, I would like to say two 
more things, Firstly, I’m always 
pleased to hear from readers— 
about anything at all I Secondly, 
everybody who writes to me gets 
an answer. A stamped,addressed 
envelope would be appreciated. 

Tkc Ecktw 
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“ I shouldn’t worry because your tomatoes 
are a bit behind. They’ll probably ketchup 
eventually.” 



“ That chap in the middle never 
seems to get them to make it 
up.” 


***★★★**★***★★***■*•*★ -k ★★A********************-********-**************'*-■**•★•****-*•***■*•* 
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.Vvi 

I /^ HFiNCAts cave pf. 



“ I wonder if there’s a fat girl’s 
cave ? ” 



“ It’s very nice, but it’s a pity those 
mountains block the view.” 


& 


c Eb 



“ I know my new overcoat is 
a bit loud. That’s why I’m 
wearing a muffler.” 



“ Your watch certainly is water¬ 
proof. I filled it with water this 
morning and not a drop has 
leaked out.” 


“ For he’s a 
jolly good 
feller! ” 
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IN BRITAIN NOW 




OFF TO THE 

POLISH 

MOUNTAINS 

Sir John Hunt, of Everest fame, 
is to lead a party of members of 
the National Association of Youth 
Clubs on a climbing expedition in 
Poland next September. 

The party will make their 
journey to Poland by coach, 
rations and camping equipment 
being carried in an accompanying 
lorry. In Poland, the party will 
be divided into groups and will do 
their climbing in the Tatra Moun¬ 
tains. which arc on the Czecho¬ 
slovakian border. 

WITH IT 
WYTHENSHAWE 

The Head of the Brownley 
Green Secondary School at Wythcn- 
shawe. Manchester, may urge his 
350 pupils to wear a "Mod gear" 
school uniform—maroon Bcatle- 
type jacket, candy-striped pink 
and white shirt, grey knitted tic, 
and grey trousers. The jacket was 
designed by two of his boys, 
Barrie Lynch and Tony Tuohy. 

40 YEARS AGO 

(Front CN issue dated 
;> 14th February, 1925) ' 

It is said that the boy who I; 

; was once Emperor of China f 
; is coming to London. 

The Emperor Pu-yi was ! 

■ horn in 1906 and came to the 
throne when he was two years i; 
old, and he was just six when / 

| he lost the throne on the !; 

; establishment of the Chinese ! 
Republic. 

But with the last change of 1 
; Government made by the i 
warring generals in November h 
; he was told he must become i; 

a private citizen, and was / 

! removed to his father’s house I; 

; and named plain Mr. Henry z 
; Pu-yi. < 

Though his father’s house l 
] w as guarded, Henry managed l 
; to escape to the Japanese \ 

\ Legation, whence it is i 
; expected he will go to Japan, i 
before setting out on a world l 
i 1 lr*P- 5 



CHESS 

CLUB 


l-JOWARD STAUNTON was 

*■ perhaps the greatest English 
chess player. His career reached 
its height in the middle of the 
last century. 

Staunton wrote many books, and 
it is due to him that chess pieces 
took on their uniform shape, or 
“Staunton pattern.” 

However, his greatest legacy is 
the "English Opening.” This is 
where White begins 1. P—QB4, 
and so has the advantages of a 
Sicilian Defence, which I have 
mentioned before, yet has a move 
in hand. 

Although this opening lacks 
fire and thunder, White builds up 
a solid position, focusing his 
attack on 05 



FROM OUTER SPACE? 




NEW HOPE 
FOR BLIND 
READERS 

PANDY, a twelve-year-old 
^ American girl, blind since 
the age of two, inspired her 
father, Dr. John Linvill, a 
professor at Stanford 
University, California, to 
invent a pocket-size electronic 
reading device. It will enable 
the blind to read through their 
fingertips without using Braille. 


The device is rolled over the 
printed page (newspapers, 
magazines, and all kinds of books 
not normally printed in Braille) 
and tiny photo-cells scan the 
words. These cells are connected 
to fine reeds which protrude 
through small holes in a reading 
panel at the top of the device. 
By moving this invention over the 
page, the blind can feel the 
vibrating outline of each letter at 
a fingertip touch of the reed. 

Already Candy can read about 
25 words a minute with the 
machine. Although she can read 
165 words a minute in Braille, she 
will obviously become quicker 
with more practice on the device. 


There is still a lot of work to 
be done on Dr. Linvill's invention, 
and Government support is being 
sought for improving and develop¬ 
ing it. 


THE QUEEN’S 
PAINTERS 

Since the Queen came to the 
throne in 1953, St. Cuthbert's Co¬ 
operative Association, Edinburgh, 
has been responsible for the 
maintenance of the royal coaches. 
The Association has now been 
granted the Royal Warrant of 
Appointment as coach painters to 
the Queen. 

Many royal coaches have 
trundled into their workshops to 
stand side-by-side with the Associa¬ 
tion's fleet of red vans. The 
coaches are stripped down and 
given eleven coats of paint—by 
hand ! Saddlers re-upholster 
leather, worn by, decades of 
processions, and the wheels are 
fitted with rubber tyres. 
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The opening moves: — 

1. P—QB4 P—K4 

2. N—QB3 N—KB3 

3. N—B3 N—B3 

Can you see how While wins 
from this position ? 

Answer on page 16 T. MARSDEN 


A visitor from the depths 
of Space fiction, this weird 
character is a Zarbi, an 
inhabitant of Vortis, the 
eerie, mist-shrouded planet 
in BBC-TV’s Dr. Who series. 
You can meet Dr. Who and 
his friends again on Satur¬ 
day, when they touch down 
in a new hair - raising series 
called The Web Planet. 

LIQUID GAS 
FOR LLANFYLL1N 

The town of Llanfyllin, Mont¬ 
gomeryshire, has become the first 
in Britain to use propane gas for 
domestic, purposes. The supply 
has been piped to 150 houses, 
which have cookers, heaters, and 
other equipment specially made 
for the burning of propane. 

An official of the Wales Gas 
Board explained that Llanfyllin 
had been chosen because the local 
gasworks had just been completed 
but was not part of the national 
grid system. 

The liquid from which propane 
gas is produced at the Llanfyllin 
works is stored in six-ton tanks. 


DOG’S BEST 
FRIEND 



Ricky the retriever owes 
his life to this young friend, 
Clive Scales (13) of Diss, 
Norfolk. Clive, weighing 
six stones — three less than 
Ricky—crawled to the rescue 
on a ladder when Ricky fell 
into a frozen lake. 


COINS BY THE MILLION 


The Royal Mint had one of its 
busiest years ever in 1963, when 
more than 769,500,000 coins were 
struck for countries all over the 
world. 

The Annual Report for that 
year shows that the number of 
United Kingdom coins totalled 
473,342,274, with a face value of 
£23,322,104. As in previous years, 
output of sixpences rose, and 
nearly 125 million were produced. 
The Mint estimates that there are 
now some 1,492 million sixpences 


in circulation—about 28 per head 
of population. 

Coins in 78 denominations and 
various “metals” were supplied to 
25 Commonwealth and foreign 
countries. Perhaps the most 
unusual were coins produced for 
Tonga, the British Protectorate in 
the South Pacific. Minted to mark 
the centenary of the country’s 
emancipation, the coins bore the 
portrait of Tonga’s Queen Salote 
and were struck in 22-carat gold, 
fine gold, and in platinum. 
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I From a CN Reader I 


1 LIVING IN 1 
| GIBRALTAR ( 

IM Y sister and I were = 
| lucky enough to be g 
§ bom in Gibraltar while = 
1 my father was posted there = 
| in a Government depart- § 
f ment. As children, we I 

1 found it a paradise. 1 

g In summer, which started = 
= for us on 1st May and ended | 
B on 1st October, school was = 
g only a morning affair. H 

g It was never cold, but g 
g mostly so warm that we g 
g could bathe every afternoon. B 
g Last period at school was g 
B our daily swimming lesson. B 
g For the rest of the day we g 
= rowed our small boat out in = 
g Gibraltar’s fine harbour or g 
= searched for crabs and = 
g shrimps under the rocks at g 
g the beach edge, or fished = 
= from the many wharves, g 
g jetties, and large rocks. = 

| Many Parties | 

= There seemed to be parties g 
H all the year round. There g 
= were beach-parties, garden- = 
= parties, and, in the winter, g 
g the exciting indoor parties = 
= sponsored by the many g 
g social and athletic clubs. ~ = 
= In our short winter, too, we g 
g would go into Spain,, riding B 
= part of the way on donkeys; g 
| or we would go on long B 
= rambles to the Upper Rock, fj 
B from where we could look g 
= out over the Straits to North g 
g Africa and the Atlas Moun- g 
B tains. s 

g Then came Christmas, with g 
= the shops gay with gifts and B 
g the old ilowersellers in Main g 
= Street with their baskets of if 
g mock holly as well as the g 
= perpetual array of carnations g 
g of every hue.' On Christmas g 
= Eve, we went to a carol = 
g service in the Cathedral of the g 
g Holy Trinity and watched 5 

2 the glory of the huge fairy- g 
= lighted imported Christmas g 
= trees which, with the rest of g 
g the Cathedral lit only by = 
= candles, gave the impression g 
| of a fantastic holy grotto. g 

| Naval Visit f 

g Then came the Navy, on g 
g the annual visit of the B 
= Mediterranean and Home g 
g Fleets, which meant further g 
= parties in the great battleships j§ 
g and aircraft carriers. Even g 
= when school started again, B 
g visits were arranged for us = 
= on board these great vessels, = 
g which at night were brilliantly = 
= lit, turning the Harbour into = 
g Fairyland. g 

= Life was almost one grand = 
g picnic in this warm-hearted g 
= little city. g 

| NANCY EYERS | 
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MONASTERY IN 
A PLASTIC COAT 


Plastics are being used to restore 
the elaborate 12th-century porch 
of the monastery of Santa Maria 
de Ripoll, in the Gerona province 
of Spain. 

Because of its many finely- 
carved biblical scenes, the 
monastery is known locally as 
“The Bible in Stone.” 

In successive centuries additions 
to the monastery were made in 
a variety of styles, but the porch 
remained a marvel of Romanesque 
art until time took its toll. 

A research centre in Spain 
proposed that the way to save 
the porch was to give it a coat of 
a plastic which has great adhesive 
and protective power, with the 
additional merit of restoring the 
stone to its original colour. 

Eventually, the entire monastery 
will be given a plastic coat. 


[■HIS WIDE WORLD 


PLAYTIME IN THE HIMALAYAS 



These schoolchildren playing games in the shadow of the mighty 
Potala, the palace of the ruling Panchen Lama at Lhasa, Tibet, 
now get their education in schools started by the Chinese 
Communist invaders among the peaks of the Himalayas. 


NEW ZEALAND’S 
SILVER LINING 


THE FLAG THAT WILL 
FLY OVER CANADA 


£ ANADA'S new flag will be 
flying for the first time 
next Monday (15th February); 
it will be raised above the 
Peace Tower of the House of 
Commons in Ottawa at noon. 

The flag, pictured on right, bears 
a red mapic leaf flanked by two 
red stripes; it will replace the 
Union flag which the Dominion 
has flown for almost a century. 
But the Union flag will still be 
seen, as a symbol of Canada's 
link with Britain and the Common¬ 
wealth. 

Canada's national flag did not 
come about without much 
discussion. For a long time there 
had been talk of the need for 
a distinctive flag, and last May 
Mr. Lester Pearson, the Canadian 
Prime Minister, sought approval 
for a design in blue and white 


with red leaves. But it was turned 
down, and a special parliamentary 
committee was given the task of 
suggesting something new. In the 
Canadian parliament last December 



the new design was accepted, and 
was sent to the Queen for 
approval. 

So from next Monday the great 
Dominion of Canada will have its 
own flag; at the same time as it 
is raised in Ottawa it will be 
unfurled on all Federal buildings 
at home and overseas. 


SUNDAY MIRROR 

NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
CHILDREN’S ART 1965 

Children’s pictures, sculpture, and craft-work 

Entries are invited for the eighteenth annual exhibition 
to be held in London in September. 

All children aged 17 years and under may enter. 

For full details of entry and awards send 
stamped, addressed envelcpe to : 

NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
CHILDREN’S ART, (LEAFLET A), 

Sunday Mirror, Holborn Circus, London, E.C.l. 

Closing date for entries : 5th MARCH, 1965 

Advisory Committee : 

Sir Herbert Read, Mr. Alan Davie, Mr. Jack Firth, Mr. Tern Hudson, 
Mr. Victor Passmore, Mr. Frank Tuckett. 


THE YELLOW 
LIGHT 

Because of the heavy toll of 
wild life on the roads of Germany, 
an experiment is being tried with 
a thousand cars using yellow 
headlights. 

In one year in the Rhineland 
area alone, 3,500 deer and 2,500 
hares were killed on the roads. 
The animals' appear to have been 
attracted by the white glare of 
headlights. Wild life experts 
noted that on roads in France, 
where cars use yellow headlights, 
there were far fewer animal 
casualties. 

Germany will try out the theory 
for a year. 

A HARBOUR 
FOR TRISTAN 

The lonely South Atlantic island 
of Tristan da Cunha is to have its 
first harbour. It will serve as a 
haven for the island's fishing fleet. 

Hundreds of tons of rock and 
rubble, hurled up by the volcanic 
eruption which drove the islanders 
out in 1961, will be used in the 
making of the harbour. This work 
will be carried out by an 
excavator-crane, with other equip¬ 
ment, which has been ordered 
from a firm at Hull, Yorkshire. 

CONQUERING AN 

Two members of the field party 
from the New Zealand Antarctic 
research project at Scott Base have 
made the first clinib of Mount 
Hunt (10,630 feet). 

The party was on a geological 
project and time was allowed 
during the 15-hour climb for 
collecting rock samples. Coral¬ 
like fossils about 600 million years 
old — the oldest found in 


New Zealand is to introduce 
decimal currency in 1967, and 
has been looking into ways of 
meeting the great cost. It has 
been found that the reclamation 
of silver from old coins would not 
only offset the cost, but would also 
yield about '£3,000,000 profit. 


ON SAFARI 



Animal writer and zoologist 
Gerald Durrell, pictured 
here, has set off on a four- 
month expedition to Sierra 
Leone. He hopes to catch 
rare animals threatened with 
extinction for Jersey Zoo, 
where they will be en¬ 
couraged to breed. 

ANTARCTIC PEAK 

Antarctica—were collected from 
limestone formations and rock 
marble on the Nimrod Glacier. 

Mount Hunt is named after an 
English surveyor. Captain Peter 
Hunt, who was with the New 
Zealand Antarctic research pro¬ 
gramme at Scott Base during the 
1960-61 summer season. The 
mountain is about halfway between 
Scott Base and the South Pole. 
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BRIEFLY . . . 



France is introducing a ten- 
franc silver piece , double the value 
of the present highest coin. 

Luminous Stamps 

Stamps printed in luminous 
ink on silver foil are to be issued 
in the Soviet Union during tire 
year, 

■ American pop singer Johnny 
Tillotson is looking for a family 
record, hoping to establish relation¬ 
ship with John Tillotson, 17th-¬ 
century Archbishop of Canterbury. 

So Efficient 

Market Bosworth has won the 
cup as the most efficient 
Leicestershire branch of the 
National Farmers’ Union—for 
the eleventh year in succession. 

Screen Drama 

A cinema audience at Win¬ 
chester, Hampshire, had to leave 
when fire broke out during the 
showing of the film Smokescreen. 

Proof! 

. According to the Photographic 
Information Council, Britain’s 
amateur photographers last year 
spent a record £69,000,000 on 
their hobby. 

A centre which will train 800 
boys a year for the mines has .been 
opened at Seaham, County 
Durham. 

Best At the Fair 

The Spanish Pavilion at the 
New York World’s Fair has been 
declared the best building erected 
in New York City during 1964. 

Sark , one of the Channel 
Islands, is to issue 10,000. stamps 
in four values in August to mark 
400 years of allegiance to Britain. 

The BBC Symphony Orchestra 
is to make its first tour of America 
—from 25 th April to 15 th May. 

They’re Biting: J 

The fisherman who caught a 
coelacanth off the Comoro Islands 
(C N issue dated 23 rd January) 
has landed another. 

Paint Pops 

A shop at Brisbane, Australia, 
got an unexpected touch of 
colour when dozens of paint tins 
burst during a heat wave. 

The crew of a fishing boat in 
Conception Bay, Nezvfoundland, 
caught a turtle weighing 1,200 lb 
and measuring seven feet from 
head to tail. 
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Some boys he had met had 
laughed at Okolo because they 
said he did not know anything. 
Okolo was very unhappy about 
this, and desperately wanted to 
go to school so that he would 
know as much as the others. 

It was up to the elders of 
Okolo’s village to decide. No- 
one from the village Okolo lived 
in had ever been to school. 

Now, with less than a month 
before the beginning of a new 
term, Okolo was getting 
anxious . . . 

2. Journey To Onitsha 

A FEW days later Okolo and his 
father, Onuora, together with 
a thin old man, went to the chief’s 
house where other men of the 
village had gathered. 

The chief spoke: “Okolo 
Edeogu,” he said, “you will be 
the first from our village to attend 
school. Your father has given his 
promise that you will never forget 
our traditions. We have accepted 
his promise. 

“At first, many of the men here 
felt it was bad for you to leave 
us. They said we should need 
you when you became a man, and 
this is true. They thought if you 
went away to school you would 
become proud, and think you 
were better than us. They say 
they have met men like this, men 
who think our houses made of 
earth and our roofs of bamboo 
and palm leaves arc bad. Men 
who once walked for miles to 
carry water home to their mothers 
call us dirty because we do not 
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have water running in our 

houses.” 

Okolo did not understand. He 
knew only that water ran in 
streams, or fell from clouds. 

“These men are bad, Okolo. 
They do not help their brothers. 
They go away, they learn, and 
then forget how they once lived. 
They forget their owm people, and 
think only of themselves. 

“I know your father, Okolo. He 
is good. His promise convinced 
us that you should go. Any learn¬ 
ing is bad, though, if it turns one 
man against another. There is 
one elder left among us who is 
still afraid that this may happen 


to you. He thinks you should 
stay with us, but before he makes 
up his mind, he wants to question 
you.” 

Okolo turned his head to see 
who this could be. The thin old 
man, who had come with him and 
his father to the meeting, slowly 
raised his right arm and. pointing 
a finger at Okolo, asked him in a 
strong voice, “If a man comes to 
your house and is thirsty, what 
do you do?” 

“Give him water,” Okolo 
answered. 

“And if he is hungry?” 

“Give him food.” 

Each time Okolo spoke, a 
murmur of approval rose from 
the meeting. 


The teacher bathed her sons by dumping buckets of 
water over them 


educated man is rich, 
Okolo,” the thin old man 
almost shouted. “He is able to 

give more than an ignorant man. 
Just as you would give water or 
food to someone who came to 
your door, so when you have 
finished school I hope you will 
give to those who never went to 
school.” 

Onuora stood up. “Okolo will 
follow these words throughout his 
life,” he said. Then he sat down 
again. 

“Do you agree with us now?” 
the chief asked the thin old man. 

“Not yet! I still have one 
request,” he- answered. Then he 
went on gently, “I shall not live 
to see you grow into 
a man, Okolo. I shall 
never know if you 
fail us. Before you 
leave, though, tell me 
what a man in our 
village docs when he 
needs a house. Tell 
me this!” 

Okolo knew. Only 
last week his father 
had helped a neigh¬ 
bour. 

He said, “Ogbuagu 
came to my father 
one night and told 
him, ‘Tile walls of 
my house have fallen.’ 

In the morning, my 
father went to help 
Ogbuagu start his 
new house.” 

Okolo described 
how his father and 
Ogbuagu worked 
together for three 
days. On the fourth 
day, when the walls 
were built, they made 
a bamboo pole frame¬ 
work for the roof. 

On the fifth day they 
thatched the roof 
with palm leaves. 


‘And on the last day,” Okolo 
said, “when the house' was 
finished, Ogbuagu killed his fat 
goat. He and my father had a 
feast together. They drank a lot 
of palm wine, and told stories to 
make each other laugh.” 

The thin old man smiled and 
asked what Ogbuagu would do 
when Okolo’s father needed a new 
house. 

“He will come to help my 
father,” answered Okolo. 

The thin old man nodded. 

“You are right, Okolo,” he said. 
“ VVe work for one . another 
because that is the only way to 
live. I am glad you are going to 
school. If you always remember 
the story you have told us, our 
village will grow.” 

Then, standing up slowly, he 
spoke to the chief. “I will sell q 
third of my oranges to help pay 
for Okolo’s school.” 

B EFORE he went to sleep that 
night, Okolo told his mother 
how all the men had offered to 

help him on his way. Onuora 
listened to his son. He was proud 
of the way he had spoken at the 
meeting, and he said to Azuka, 
“Okolo is right. Everyone 
promised to give, even those who 
have very little.” 

A week later, in, order to be 
near his school. Okolo moved to 
a village six miles from his own. 
He lived with a cousin of Azuka’s 
in a house which had a broad tin 
roof instead of palm leaves. When 
it rained, the heavy drops made a 
sharp crackling noise overhead . . . 

For three years, five times a 
week, except during holidays, 
Okolo walked twelve miles every 
day. During the first year he left 
for school at 5.15 in the morning, 
to be sure to arrive on time at 
eight, when classes began. During 
the second and third year, when 
he was taller and stronger and 
could walk faster, he did not leave 
till almost six. 

He liked his teacher. Just before 
school, she gave her sons a bath 
by dumping buckets of water over 
their heads. 

“Chase them, Okolo,” she said 
one morning. “Make them run 
around so they’ll get dry.” And 
so every day he chased the boys 
whiie the teacher rang the bell 
calling everyone to class. 

During his third year at school, 
Okolo w'ent home as usual to his 
own village of Nsukka for the 
holidays. One day, his father told 
him to be ready very early the 
next morning. 


“We are going to Onitsha,” he 
said, “to see my brother Chinua.” 

On the journey, Okolo looked 
out of the back of the lorry where 
they sat on wooden benches, and 
thought what a big country it 
was. They had been riding for 
hours and had not reached 
Onitsha yet! 

Then his father explained: “We 
may all move to Onitsha. It 
depends on what my brother says 
today.” 

Okolo could hardly believe it! 
In his own village of Nsukka he 
had always heard that the best 
schools in all of eastern Nigeria 
were in Onitsha. 

H IS father’s brother, Chinua 
Edeogu, was a rich merchant. 
When they reached his house, 

Okolo waited outside while his 
father and uncle talked. It was 
late in the afternoon when Chinua 
came out and told Okolo to gather 
all the people from the neighbour 
ing houses. 


Onitsha—the town where Okolo 
came to live 


It was then, in front of every¬ 
one, that he promised to pay for 
the next part of Okolo’s education. 

“I will be responsible for all 
his school expenses till the end 
of Secondary school,” he told the 
crow'd assembled before his house. 
“Okolo is my brother's son. This 
is the least 1 can do for him.” 

That day, Okolo felt his uncle 
to be the finest man alive. 

In the morning, Okolo’s father 
said he was going back to their 
village in the forest. 

“I will return with your mother 
soon,” he said. “You stay here 
and register in your new school.” 

Almost dizzy with excitement, 
Okolo asked his aunt about the 
long building across the street. 

“That’s the boys’ Grammar 
School, where you are going,” she 
told him. “Your cousin. Nzekwu, 
goes there. He’ll take you over 
to meet the headmaster today." 

Okolo was so excited that he 
made himself a promise. At the 
end of the next school year, he 
would be top of his class! 

But he was not able to keep his 
promise. Two days later, he fell 
ill with malaria, and took many 
months to get well again. 

January, February and March 
came and passed. Not until the 
end of May, when the rains began, 
did Okolo feel well enough to go • 
out. 

D URING the months when he 
was ill, Nzekwu and his 
friend, Achebe, two boys of 
Okolo’s age, had called to see him 
every day. They would stay and 
tell him about Onitsha, while 
Okolo thought if strange that he 
lived in a place he had never seen. 

Never mind. He could see it all 
now. 

To be continued 

© Peter Buckley, 1964 
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SEA SCOUTS BUILD YACHT 

“ 'W'E'RE building this yacht ourselves,"’ has been the proud 
claim of members of the 4th Seven Kings Sea Scout 
Group for the last three years. 

Work began on the 16-ton 40-foot ketch early in 1962 at 
Hargreaves camp-site near Ilford, Essex. 

As the project nears completion, the Scouts can look hack over 
the thousands of working hours that have been spent on their 
mammoth do-it-yourself scheme, as well as looking forward to the 
many hours of sailing they will enjoy in their own boat. 

Completed at a 
cost of over £3,000, 
the yacht will be 
worth an estimated 
£12,000. She will be 
fully equipped so 
that several days can 
be spent at sea. 
There will be accom¬ 
modation for eight, a 
full-size chart table, 
many navigational 
aids, a depth-recorder 
and a ship-to-shore 
radio. 

When finished, the 
yacht will probably 
be moored at Lcigh- 
on-Sea with the 
Group's smaller 
boats. The 40-foot 
vessel will be moved 
there by road trans- 
Seven Kings Sea Scouts at work on their yacht port. 


FIRST ON THE 
SPOT 

^\£ost of you will know of the 
Boy Scout motto ‘‘Be 
Prepared,” and some of you will 
know of instances where Scouts 
have been on the spot and helped 
in emergencies. 

One such instance occurred 
recently in Ceylon after a serious 
railway crash. The disaster 
happened at 7 o'clock one morn¬ 
ing. Within 15 minutes, 200 
Scouts from a District Camp a. 
mile away were on the spot. 

Stretchers were improvised, and 
the Scout party did ail that their 
training had prepared them for 
in an emergency. 


Lord Baden-Powell 


All ready for the start of a Scoutcar race 

Organised by the Boy Scouts Association, the Scoutcar Races are 
sponsored by the British Motor Corporation which not only provides 
many valuable prizes and trophies but also advice and workshop 
facilities, through its many agents, for Scout Groups wishing to build 
a Scoutcar.: 

The pedal-driven Scoutcars must be put together by Scouts them¬ 
selves at a cost not exceeding £10. There will be three competition. 

—___ classes: Novice, Premier, and, for 

Scoutcars of unusual design, an 
Open Class. 

Any Scout Group can enter for 
the races. Full details, entry 
forms and hints on construction 
are given in the 1965 Rule Book, 
obtainable from the Organiser, 
National Scoutcar Races, 25 
Buckingham Palace Road, London 
S.W.l. The book costs 2s. 6d,, 
which is deducted from the entry 
fee of 10s. when completed entry 
forms are returned. 


FOUNDER’S DAY 
SERVICE 

TpHE annual Service and wrealh- 
laying ceremony to com¬ 
memorate 22nd February, the 
birthday of Lord Robert Baden- 
Powell, Founder of the Boy Scout 
Movement, will take place at 
Westminster Abbey at 11 a.m. on 
Saturday, 20th February. 
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NEWS 


NATIONAL SCOUTCAR RACES 

'pHE.Marine Parade at Weston-super-Mare, Somerset, has 
been chosen for this year’s National Scoutcar Races, to 
be held on 3rd July. 



A 

NATURE 



CREATURES IN STRANGE PLACES 


p ROM time to time we heai 
in places far removed fi 
rather fun to try to think out 
unusual spots to visit. 

One of the most extra¬ 
ordinary incidents of this kind 
happened when a friend of 
mine, who lives in St. John's 
Wood, London, and who has 
a quite small garden, saw on his 
lawn—a partridge! Since his 
house is not far from the Zoo 
in Regent's Park, he thought the 
bird might have escaped from 
there, but inquiries showed that 
no such bird was missing. 

Lady With a Toad 
in the Attic 

Where, then, had it come 
from? How far had it flown, 
and why did it settle down for 
a while quite quietly and peace¬ 
fully in a London garden only 
a few hundred yards from a 
busy road? We can only guess. 

Then there was a lady who 
wrote to tell me about a toad 
which she had found in her 
attic. Toads can climb, but 
they don't as a rule climb into 
attics. How did it get there? 
A practical joke can be ruled 
out, so the mystery remains. 


r of animals being seen or found 
om their usual haunts, and it is 
what makes these creatures seek 

Once again, 1 know of a man 
who told me that, on going out 
to fetch in the milk from his 
suburban doorstep, he dis¬ 
covered a bird which turned out 
to be a water rail. And how 
about a pond tortoise being 

-- by - 

Maxwell Knight 


found some distance from the 
ground up a poplar tree? 

In this last case someone may 
have put it there, although this 
seems unlikely; and interest is 
added by the fact that the pond 
tortoise’s tree climb w ; as in a 
district far from water. 

Terrapins can climb out of 
their garden ponds or from 
aquaria, but climbing trees is 
not what one would expect. 

Talking of tree-climbing, a 
friend of mine who keeps 
reptiles and amphibians in an 
outside enclosure, saw a 
common frog perched in a 
small tree planted in it. Now 


true tree frogs can climb any¬ 
thing—even up the sides of 
glass tanks; but they, arc 
specially adapted for doing this. 
Our common frog is stated not 
to be a climbing creature—but 
this one clearly was. 

A fox in a town garden? 
More common that might be 
thought. I remember when my 
wife looked out of a window 
facing the garden and saw a 
young fox drinking from the 
bird bath. Of course, foxes 
seem to be drawn towards 
human habitation—even where 
there arc no poultry. 

Badgers in the Dustbins 

Badgers in a backyard in the 
middle of a town are by no 
means rare. All that is neces¬ 
sary is a badger-set within a 
mile or so. These nice creatures 
are very strong and they will, if 
they are hungry, think nothing 
of travelling quite iong distances 
to investigate dustbins for food 
scraps. Even when the lids are 
firmly fixed, they will get their 
snouts to work and lever them 
off—making a great clatter and 
causing the sleeping occupants 



This mouse was in the habit of climbing on to a picture frame to 
reach a high shelf John Markham 


of the -house to _ suspect 
burglars. 

Here is one amusing case 1 
heard about. A man was sit¬ 
ting peacefully before the fire, 
reading, when he heard a 
scratching behind the skirting 
boards of the room. He at 
once thought of rats. But when 
the scratching went on and on, 
he was doubtful, and decided 
to find out what was there. He 


removed a piece of the board¬ 
ing and out came a ferret! 

I have more than once found 
a long-tailed field mouse in an 
old bird’s nest about ten feet 
up in a thorn bush. These 
mice, usually associated with 
burrows, are good climbers; 
they store up berries in these 
disused nests and also find them 
quite snug resting places. 
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SEE WHY No. 6 


THE MIGHTY ATOM 


Why is the power of the atom so vital to the world we live in? 


This article has been specially 
written for CN by United 
Kingdom Atomic Energy 
Authority science writer, 
S. MAKEPEACE-LOTT. 


The atom, Nature’s 
“ building brick,” has 
fascinated men for 2,000 
years or more. The very 
word atom comes from 
the Ancient Greek. 


Yet it is only in the last 70 
years that men’s ideas about 
the atom have become 
reality — since, in fact, 
Henri Becquerel discovered 
radio-activity in 1896, and 
the Curies isolated radium 
two years later. 

Even when Rutherford 
first split the atom in 1917, 
he did not think of making 
electricity from the heat 
which can be released when 
this is done more effectively. 
Nor did he think of atom 
bombs. He thought only of 
adding to the growing body 
of knowledge. 

Later other men saw the 
possibilities ; and it is to 
their credit that it was not 
only as a weapon that they 
wanted to use the enormous 
power within the atom. 


Power In the Home 


For Man cannot develop 
unless he has power to 
drive his machines, power 
to feed industry and to 
make his homes comfor¬ 
table. 

And today power in its 
most readily transportable 
form means electricity. 

Until the 17th October, 
1956, Man had relied on 
burning the fuels he took 
from the earth, or on the 
force of falling water, to 
make his electricity. But 
on that date the world’s 
first real atomic power 
station was opened—at 
Calder Hall, in Britain. This 
added a new fuel to those 
which were already feeding 
the hungry generators of 
electricity. 

The Earth is rich in coal, 


Handling radioactive materials from behind a lead brick wall at an Atomic Energy Authority laboratory. The window is lead glass. 


oil and natural gas, but 
when these are burned, they 
are not replaced. So the 
day will eventually come 
when there is nothing more 
to burn. In fact experts 
think these fuels will only 
last . 100, or at the most, 
200, years ; and, long before 
that, all the natural sources 
of hydro-electric power will 
have been tapped. 

There are other fuels, but 
Man’s power-needs are so 
enormous that it is only 
from atoms that he can 
hope for really effective 
new ones. 

But which atoms ? 


Fundamentally, atoms of 
uranium. Uranium is a 
metal, the heaviest that 
M , exists in 

M'S*? nature, and 

* ; one that 

I 11L~. ^*.1 is fairly 

| plentiful. 

Wm - M I Some of 

: this natural 
/ uranium 
jig gives off 
-j80 radiation. 

Lord Rutherford as . 11 w f. re 
(1871-1937) 

this radiation which is used 
to produce power, not by 
itself, but to split some 


of the other uranium atoms 
and to build up a self- 
continuing process. 

This splitting, into two 
roughly equal parts (very 
different from Rutherford’s 
early attempts, which might 
be called “chipping” bits 
off the atom), releases a 
great deal of heat. 

This process, which was 
discovered in 1939 by Miss 
Lise Meitnerand hernephew 
Otto Frisch, was the key to 
the release of the atom’s 
energy. The war made 
this key into a weapon of 
destruction. But even be¬ 
fore the war ended, British, 


American and Russian 
scientists were looking to 
the uranium atom to take 
the place of other fuels. 

In 1942, the Italian scien¬ 
tist Fermi had built in 
America the first atomic 
“ pile ” — a device which 
controlled the splitting of 
uranium and kept the pro¬ 
cess going at a constant 
rate. To do this he had to 
space a great deal of uranium 
carefully throughout a large 
stack, or pile, of many tons 
of graphite. 

From this “ pile ” the 
more correctly named 

Continued on next page 
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“ nuclear reactor ” was 
developed. 

After the war, it was 
Britain that went ahead 
with the production of 
power from the atom more 
quickly than any other 
country. 

However, nuclear power 
stations are large and very 
expensive. So, in con¬ 
centrating on power, Britain 
had to restrict develop¬ 
ments to only a few types of 
nuclear reactor. 

Her first step was the 
Calder Hall type. 

Britain Leads 

Already six nuclear power 
stations of this type are 
generating electricity, and 
the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Authority, Sir 
William Penney, was able 
to say at Geneva in Sep¬ 
tember, 1964, that Britain 
had produced more than 
twice as much nuclear¬ 
generated electricity as 
the whole of the rest of the 
world put together. And by 
the end of 1965 three more 
such stations will be adding 
their contribution to 
Britain’s electricity distri¬ 
bution system, the national 
grid. 

Other countries are build¬ 
ing power stations, and buy¬ 
ing them from the great 
leaders in this field, which 
are Britain, America, and 
Russia. (Italy and Japan 
have bought British type 
stations.) 

Nuclear Ships 

Other countries are also 
developing other uses of 
power from the atom. In 
particular they are using 
nuclear reactors to power 
ships. The Americans have 
built many nuclear powered 
submarines and a nuclear 
cargo sh ip, the N .S. Savannah. 
The Russians have also built 
submarines and a nuclear 
powered icebreaker, the 
Lenin. Britain has one nuclear 
submarine. 

But reactors for ships are 
very uneconomic. Their 
one real advantage lies in 
the fact that a reactor can 
operate for about two years 
on a single fuel charge— 
which means that they can 
sail for many thousands of 
miles without refuelling. 

The Americans have also 

continued on next page 
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“ Charge floor ” on top of a Calder Hall reactor. The con¬ 
tainer at the right of the picture holds uranium in special cans 
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I THREE NUCLEAR-POWERED SHIPS: The Lenin (left) is a Russian ice-br< 
5 whole winter season without returning to port. The American cat 
= She visited Southampton in July, 1964. The Dreadnought (right) i 


A safety suit for working with radioactive material. The tube 
allows entry without taking the suit out of the contaminated area 


Reactor control desks in the 275,000-kilowatt nuclear power station at t 
Gloucestershire, the first of the large stations developed from Cal 
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Calder Hall—the world’s first real nuclear power station—seen from the air. The station has four reactors, two turbine 
halls, and four cooling towers (it is steam, not smoke, coming from these towers) 



srkeley, World’s largest nuclear power station, at Hunterston, Ayrshire. Latina nuclear power station in Italy, 70 miles from Rome, 

ler Hall It generates enough electricity to keep 334,000 fires burning! First exported British reactor, it began operation in 1963 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimHiiiiiiiiiimiiHiiiiiiiimiHiiiiiiHHiM 

iker which has sailed over 75,000 miles—50,000 in ice fields—since she was launched in [959. She is over 700 feet long and works the i 
jo-passenger ship Savannah (centre) was also launched in 1959. Over 595 feet long, she can sail for 336,000 miles on one fuel charge. = 
the first British nuclear submarine. She came into service in 1963, has 100 crew, and is the first RN submarine to have shower baths. § 
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experimented, so far un¬ 
successfully, with nuclear- 
powered aircraft. The 
reason for this lack of success 
lies in one special aspect of 
nuclear energy — the fact 
that the radiations which 
accompany the release of 
power can be both very 
penetrating and very 
damaging. A heavy shielding 
of thick concrete or lead 
is needed as a protection 
against the strongest radia¬ 
tions, and special clothing 
against the less strong. 

Yet the penetrative power 
of atomic radiations have 
beneficial uses too. For 
although radio - active 
materials must be handled 
with great care, the damage 
the radiations may do to 
human cells can be put to 
use by doctors in their 
fight against cancer. 

No Limit 

Aswellastheirpenetrating 
powers, which vary enor¬ 
mously, the radiations from 
radio - active materials all 
possess the valuable 
property of being easy to 
detect and measure. This 
means that they have such 
a wide variety of uses in 
hospitals and industry that 
virtually no limit can be 
seen to the help they offer 
in Man’s struggle to master 
his environment. 

Research, however, never 
stops, and the driving force 
of Man’s need for more and 
more power brings steady 
advances everywhere. 

What of the very 
distant future ? Uranium 
comes from the earth, and 
although one ton of uranium 
can already release as much 
power as 15,000 tons of coal, 
it too will ultimately be all 
used up. 

Terrible Forces 

Well, strangely enough, 
there does not seem to be 
any great problem here. 
For the same terrible forces 
that are released in the 
hydrogen bomb—the forces 
of creating atoms, not split¬ 
ting them asunder — will 
one day be tamed to do 
Man’s bidding. 

Work has already started 
on devices to make use of 
this so called “ thermo¬ 
nuclear ” reaction. And the 
basic fuel for power stations 
working on this principle 
would be the limitless 
waters of the Earth’s oceans. 

continued on next page 
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On this page: 
an outline of the 
history of power, 
from sails to 
the supersonic 
plane ... 



WIND POWER: Three-masted schooner Flying Clipper 
making a good day’s run with a nice, fresh sailing breeze 
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HORSEPOWER: London buses of today and yesterday. A Routemastcr 
and a horse bus of the type which was in use between 1856 and 1900 



STEAM POWER : One of the 4-6-2 streamlined locos introduced in 1938 on the London-Glasgow 
run. The streamlining made little difference to speed, so the casing was done away with 



GAS TURBINE POWER: H.M. Motor Gunboat 2009, the first sea-going craft to be fitted with 
a gas turbine engine. She is seen at speed during her acceptance trials off Portsmouth in 1947 


wonder we still speak 
of “ horsepower”, since 
until the ’30s of the last 
century, the quickest way 
for overland travel was on, 
or behind, a horse. And up 
till then the only way to 
cross the oceans was by the 
power of the unreliable 
wind, which might blow 
too hard or not at all. 

Steam brought the first 
great revolution in travel, 
though the engines which 
used it were heavy, and 
needed ships or a strong 
chassis on steel rails to 
carry them. Many attempts 
were made to run steam 
carriages on the roads, but 
they never really succeeded. 


It was left to the petrol 
engine to create modern 
road transport. 

But steam is obtained by 
burning coal, and coal 
petrol or other oils and 
gases are all fuels which are 
consumed as they do their 
work. Their sources are in 
the earth, and supplies must 
one day get used up. 

The marvel of atomic 
power is that it promises us 
a supply of self-perpetuating 
fuel which cannot get used 
up. 

This will produce as 
great a revolution in the 
affairs of men as the spread 
of railways over the world 
did 100 years ago. 



JET POWER : This VC 10, BOAC’s high-speed jet liner which is 
half the length of a football pitch, with a wingspan of 140 feet 



NUCLEAR POWER : An artist's impression of a nuclear-powered airliner of the future. It has extra undercarriages on each wingiip and dwarfs the bus seen near it 


t :■■■ 1 
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TENNIS TIME AGAIN 



TT may not be long before you are getting out your tennis 
kit again and possibly discovering that you have outgrown 
it! If that is so, then take a look (below') at the newest outfit. 

It is an all-in-one of 
Terylene satin and 
cotton cord, modelled 
by Chris Pockett at 
Teddy Tin 1 i n g’s 
London Collection. 

If you wear frilled 
socks like the ones 
shown here, you will 
be a smash hit! 

So that your first 
game of the season 
will not be spoiled, 
check your racket to 
make sure that no 
strings have broken 
while it has been in 
the press. (It has 
been in the press, 
hasn’t it?) 


This girl is obviously 
all set for tennis 


SCHOOL 250 
YEARS AGO 

Interesting facts have recently 
come to light on the life of 18th- 
century London schoolgirls. 

Miss Darlington, archivist and 
librarian to the London County 
Council, examined the records of 
two old-established schools—St. 
Saviour's School, Southwark 
(known today as the Elizabeth 
Newcomen School), and the Arch¬ 
bishop Tenison’s Girls’ School, 
Lambeth. 

By today's standards, schoolgirls 
of 250 years ago had a hard life. 
At the Southwark school, those 
girls who were inattentive during 
church services were made to wear 
wooden “ruffes” (collars) around 
their necks. 

The Lambeth schoolgirls’ 
punishments were severe, at any 
rate judging by that imposed on 
Ann Pocock, who was expelled 
for “indecent behaviour in 
blotting the mistresses’ Minute 
Book and neglecting attending her 
School Hours.” 


SISTERS WITH 
ONE AIM 

The two Martin sisters, of Port 
Dinorwic, North Wales—Christine 
(17) and June (16)—recently com¬ 
peted against each other for the 
British Junior Girls’ Rifle Cham¬ 
pionship, of which crackshot 
Christine was the reigning cham¬ 
pion. Christine retained her title, 
and now aims to be included in 
the ladies' rifle team for the 
Empire Games in Jamaica in 1966. 


gjiniiiiiiiiiiiimiSlSTERS.iniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy 



fiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirn 


GIRL WITHOUT FEAR 


A LION cub is not everyone’s choice of pet, but 19-year-old 
Gillian Houghton (below) of Plymouth, Devon, is not 
the least bit scared. 

Maybe she has less cause for fear than most people, since 



Simba, Tina and Gillian 


her father owns a zoo 
at Plymouth and 
Gillian is used to 
handling all kinds of 
‘animals. 

Simba, the female 
lion cub, and Tina, 
the boxer (Gillian’s 
other pet) are both 
eleven months old 
and often enjoy a 
game together. 

Born in a zoo at 
Glasgow, Simba is 
quite used to dogs, 
having been reared 
by an Alsatian for the 
first two months of 
her life. 



11 



Here they are, two of 
America's most 
dynamic singers— 
THE RIGHTEOUS 
BROTHERS 


RIGHTEOU 


Just for the record (if you will excuse 
the phrase) these two 25-year-old 
Americans, known as THE RIGHTEOUS 
BROTHERS, are not brothers. Bill 
Medley (a good surname for a song¬ 
writer!) was born in California, and 
Bobby Hatfield in Wisconsin. Both now 
live in California. 

Already a big hit in the American 
Cashbox and Billboard charts, their latest 
disc. You’ve Lost That Lovin’ Feelin’, made 
the charts over here within the first week of 
release and quickly climbed to the top— 


despite Cilia Black’s version of the same 
song being in the charts at the same time! 

During a very hectic four-day visit to 
Britain, these two boys appeared, tele- 
recorded, or taped more than nine Radio 
and TV shows I 

Bill, piano-bass guitarist wrote another 
American hit —Little Latin Lupe Lu. His 
singing background includes church and 
school choirs. Bobby lists song-writing 
among his hobbies and entered show 
business after encouraging receptions at 
school musicals and talent shows. 
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GETTING SHORT OF WATER 





Q N the first day of this year, 
scientists all over the 
world decided they just had to 
do something about the 
world's supply of fresh water. 
For with the world’s popula¬ 
tion steadily rising, Mankind is 
not only getting short of food 
but of water also. 


With all the oceans, the snow at 
the Poles, and rain almost every¬ 
where, you would think that Man 
would have all the water he 
required. But so great has his 
need become in the first half of 
the 20th century that many 
scientists are alarmed in case the 
reserves of fresh water vanish by 
the start of the 21st. These same 
scientists have started what they 
call the First International Hydro- 
logical Decade—a ten-years inquiry 
into the water situation. 

About 96 per cent, of all the 
world's water is contained in the 
oceans. But to turn salt water 


by CN correspondent 
Derek Royston Booth 


Besides supplying us with water to drink, dams also help 
produce electrical power 


into fresh needs an expensive 
process called dc-salination to take 
out the harmful dissolved salts. 

Over half the remaining water 
is frozen as ice or snow lying at 
the Poles or compressed in 
glaciers. And much of what is 
left is allowed to run to waste. 

In Britain, much of the rain 
eventually flows away down 
streams and rivers and on out to 
sea, though in Scotland some of 
the stream flow is caught by dams 
and turned into electrical power 
before it slips away. Such water 


as is caught in England and 
Wales is mainly transferred by 
pipeline for drinking and industrial 
purposes. 

The amount of water needed for 
drinking purposes is very small 
indeed. The domestic use of 
water for baths and sanitation 
uses more. But it is industry 
which takes the really large 
quantities: 250 tons, for example, 
are needed to make a ton of 
paper. 

And agriculture is already 
demanding more and more water 
because of the tremendous need 
to grow more food. It has been 
estimated that it takes about two 
tons of water to produce just one 
loaf of bread! 

The world population is 
doubling about every 37 years, 
and new nations are emerging all 


The Grand Coulee, on the Columbia River in the American State of 
Washington, is one of the biggest dams in the world 


the time. Better standards of 
living (with more water used for 
washing!), better medicine, and a 
longer expectation of life will 
make the utmost demands on the 
world's water supplies. 

So, during the next ten years, 
hydrological (water-study) scientists 
from 56 different countries will 
have to make up their minds and 
then advise the world how it must 
manage its reserves of water. 
Even America is feeling the pinch 
of a national water shortage, and 
at the other end of the scale, 
Gibraltar has been facing a 
desperate water shortage for years. 

Atomic energy may prove to be 
the answer to the problem by 
providing the necessary cheap 
heat to turn sea water into vast 
quantities of fresh water. 

In California, a special factory 
has been built which produces 
1.4 million gallons of fresh water 
per day. Not very much, to be 
sure, but it is an encouraging step 
in the right direction. The cost 
of converting sea water is still 
very expensive when compared 
with catching fresh water behind 
huge dams. 

Lost Lind 

Sites for dams in Great Britain 
have always been a source of 
argument. So many people live 
even in the remotest parts of our 
island that a flooded valley behind 
a massive dam means farmers 
losing some or all of their land. 

Sometimes—as is the case in the 
Lake District—beautiful areas 
where holidaymakers go to relax, 
might become lost forever under 
acres of water. Big cities such as 
Manchester, Birmingham, and 
Liverpool have prospected for 
just about every possible dam site 
in England and Wales, and most 
of the dams are now built. 

One solution might be found in 
the building of a huge barrage 
across a wide estuary. One such 
barrage has been proposed across 
Morecambe Bay, in Lancashire. 
The Dutch are already building a 
similar scheme in the Scheldt 
estuary. As well as the valuable 
land which will be reclaimed, the 
freshwater "reserves which will 
collect behind the barrage will be 
very welcome to the Dutch as the 
years go by. 
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SHE WAS THE BRIDE OF A 
MURDERED PRINCE 


p? VERYONE was interested the other day when a lead coffin 
was dug up in Stepney, London, with the remains of a 
little girl. 

The girl has been identified as Anne Mowbray who, when 
scarcely five years old, was married to Richard, Duke of York, 
one of the young princes afterwards murdered in the Tower. 


An account of the wedding, in 
St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster, 
has come down to us. The 
festivities went on for days and 
ended with a great tournament at 
which the child wife, now Duchess 
of York, looked on and afterwards 
distributed the prizes. Two future 
kings saw her married—Richard of 
Gloucester, later Richard III; and 
Henry of Richmond, afterwards 
Henry VII. 

To the Tower 

Young Richard went home to 
live with his mother, but when his 
father Edward IV died, five years 
later, the Queen, fearing what her 
enemies might do, took him to the 
Sanctuary at Westminster where, 
according to the custom of the 
time, no-one could hurt him. 
However, the Council persuaded 
her to let Richard go to live with 
his brother in the Tower, then a 
royal residence as well as a prison. 

From within those grim walls 
they never returned. 

This child marriage seems 
strange to us, but we must 


remember the very different times 
in which Anne and Richard lived. 
The idea behind it all was to 
provide a possible future king of 
England with the rich lands 
belonging to Anne’s father, the 
Duke of Norfolk, and to secure 
this arrangement before anyone 
else could interfere with it. 

Pawn in Politics 

To Richard of Gloucester, who 
intended to become king by any 
means, the two young princes were 
harmless in themselves. But they 
coulcl both, one after the other, 
become king, and the elder was 
already acknowledged as Edward 
V. So they were struck down. 

As for little Anne Mowbray, 
she was simply a pawn in the 
game of politics. 

Anne’s death before she was 
nine was nothing unusual. In 
those days many children used to 
die of illnesses which we now 
regard as little more than 
nuisances. But their causes, and 
so their cures, were then 
unknown. 


A. I. 

POP ACROSTIC 

Answer the clues and the initial letters, read downwards, will spell 
the name of the leader of a well-known singing group. 



Answers on page 16 


1 One of The Beatles, 

2 He sang Blue Christmas. 

3 ... Orbison recorded Pretty 


Paper. 
4 The .. 


5 Yeh! . 

. . was a Georgie Fame 

hit. 


6 Adam 

Faith sent a Message 

to .. . . 


7 Hello 

Dolly was by Louis 

8 Little . 


9 The .. 

.are an American 

female 

singing group. 

10 The . 



group. 

11 He manages Billy J. and Cilia. 

12 .. And Pins was "tops” 

for The Searchers. 


The SEVENTH 

CHILDREN S LITERARY COMPETITION 

organised by the Daily Mirror 

Entries from now until 5thMarch,1965 

For full details of entry and awards send stamped, 
addressed envelope to: 

Children’s Literary Competition, 

Leaflet F, 

Daily Mirror, Holborn Circus, 

London, E.C.l. , 

Advisory Panel; Sir Herbert Read 

Michael Baldwin Leonard Clark Marjorie L. Hourd 

Ted Hughes Laurie Lee Kathleen Rainc 

. this enterprise is undertaken in the belief that children arc capable ol 
expressing themselves effectively in literary form, and that to learn to express 
themselves in this manner is one of the primary concerns of education.” 

Herbert Read. 
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picture 
serial 



Presenting another of the most famous 
of Shakespeare’s plays in a special way 


Romeo and Ju 


Two rich families of 
Verona, the Montagues 
and the Capulets, were 
deadly enemies. Because 
of this, Romeo, a 
Montague, and Juliet, a 
Capulet, had to marry in 
secret. 

On their wedding 
day, Romeo was forced 
to kill Juliet's cousin 
Tybalt, and was banished 
from Verona. 

Not knowing of Juliet’s 
secret marriage, her 
father insisted on her 
marrying Count Paris. 
Distressed, Juliet 
asked help of the Friar 
' who had married her to 
Romeo. The Friar gave 
her a secret liquid that 
would make her appear 
dead. He said that she 
would then be taken to 
the family vault, and 
that when she awoke, 
Romeo would be waiting 
to take her away. 

It was a desperate plan, 
but the Friar told Juliet 
not to be afraid. She 
must trust in him . . . 


3. The night before 
the wedding, 
Juliet was more 
than ever afraid of 
what lay ahead. 
After taking the 
secret liquid given 
her by the Friar, 
she wondered 
whether she would 
wake up before 
Romeo came. 

Would she have 
to lie there, in the 
vault, surrounded 
by the bones of dead 
Capulets ? She felt 
that she could not 
go through with the 
plan. But neither 
could she go 
through with the 
marriage to the 
Count. 

Then she remem¬ 
bered the Friar’s 
words, that she 
must trust in him. 



I. Although Juliet did trust the Friar, she was very frightened. The 
prospect before her was horrifying. First she had to return home, 
agree to marry the Count, and pretend to be happy. That was bad 
enough, but having to drink a liquid to make her appear dead on the 
eve of the wedding filled her with terror. 

That she should be carried unconscious to the family vault and left 
there alone was a fearsome ordeal for Juliet to face. Only her great 
love for Romeo made her agree to the plan. And as she walked home, 
she was filled with alarm at the thought of the terrible hours ahead. 


2. After leaving the monastery, Juliet met Count Paris. Hiding 
her fear, with becoming modesty she promised to marry him. 
The news greatly pleased Lord and Lady Capulet, who had been 
most upset at her previous refusal. But they had been deter¬ 
mined that she should marry the Count, and had been making 
arrangements accordingly. Guests had been invited, and the 
servants were busily preparing for the wedding breakfast. 
Juliet’s acceptance of the Count now added to these preparations 
an atmosphere of gaiety which previously had been sadly lacking. 



5. The next morning. Count Paris went to Juliet’s room to awaken his 
bride-to-be with music. There, instead of a living Juliet, he found 
what appeared to be a lifeless corpse. 

Heartbroken, the Count broke the news to Juliet’s parents, and the 
entire household was plunged into grief-stricken chaos. The festivities 
turned into funeral rites. The wedding breakfast became a funeral 
feast ; the beautiful hymns were changed to doleful dirges. The 
procession to the church followed not a bridal carriage but a hearse. 
The once-gay wedding guests were now weeping, wailing mourners. 



6. Juliet now lay uncon¬ 
scious in the family vault. 
The next step was for the 
Friar to send a message 
to Romeo to tell him 
what had happened, and 
to be at Juliet’s side when 
she awoke. 

Romeo did, in fact, re¬ 
ceive a messenger from 
Verona. But not from 
the Friar. This messenger 
knew nothing of the 
Friar’s plan and, truly 
believing Juliet to be 
dead, gave Romeo this 
sad news. Still unaware 
of the part the Friar had 
played in all this, Romeo 
was quite heart broken. 
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Nature Series 

10 BIRDS 10 BUTTERFLIES 

IS ANIMALS 10 FISH 

20 FLOWERS 5 CATS (SET) 

5 DOGS (SET) 

Any one of these seven packets quite free 
to introduce you to the Sterling Stamp Club. 
State the free offer you require, enclose 
4d. stamp and ask to see a selection of our 
Commonwealth and Foreign Stamps on 10 days’ 
Approval. 9d. extra for each set if more than one 
required (4/- lot). Pleats tell your parents 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE (Dept. CN120) LANCING, SUSSEX 



GREAT 
BRITAIN 

FREE 

To All Collectors Who 
Send For Approvals 

Tell your Parents. 

lease send 50 G.B. Stamps amp 1 
II Approvals for which I enclose 6d. postage, h 

II Name....... 11 

II Address... II 


[l AVON SIAMPS (Dept._AN2)^ Diss, Norfolk.Jj 



SUMP COLLECTORS 

SEND FOR THIS 
FABULOUS 

COLLECTION AND OUR 
APPROVALS TODAY. Tell your Parents. 

- Co^tSa^rTcN2K Norwich. NOR 02P 

SEND 100 U.E. AND APPROVALS FOR 
W HICH I ENCLOSE 6d. POSTAGE. 

Name....... 

Address... 



FREE 30 U.S.A. STAMPS 

including J2 Commemoratives of the Wild 
West, etc., value over 5/». 

Just send Hd. stamp and ask to see my 
priced booklets of Foreign and Colonial 
stamps on ih days’ approval. 

Please tell your Parents. 
CAPTAIN MARTIN CAMPBELL 
(Dept. CH), 29 Palatine Road, 
Goring-by-Sea, Worthing, Sussex 


FREE ! 

50 world stamps (including diamond 
and triangular) to all genuine appli¬ 
cants for super discount approvals. 

Please Tell Your Parents. 

Send 3c/. stamp to : 

C. D. CHEEK, 29 Bromyard Crescent, 
Paulsgrove, Portsmouth. 


★ TWO Vb STAMPS FREE ★ 

4 These Z USED STAMPS OF GREAT t 
4 BRITAIN, KING GEORGE VI Sc QUEEN fc 
J ELIZABETH, together with the follow- l 
1 ing Colonial Stamps: Jubilee, Royal Visit, £ 
j 1937 and 1952 Coronations, catalogue r 
4 value 3/6 are offered FREE to applicants f 
4 for my Bargain Approvals and enclosing ► 
4 3d. for postage. Please tell your parents. ► 
4 S. W. SALMON (90) > 

4 H9 BEECHCROFT ROAD, IPSWICH ► 

MATCHBOX LABELS 

?0 difT. Jugoslavia 2/3 100 World 4/3 
50 cliff. Japan 2/9 100 Asia 4/6 

Album 3/6 

PHILLABEL 

5 Cocksett Avenue, Farnborough, 

Orpington, Kent 


FREE 201 

DIFFERENT STAMPS 

Please send us a 3d. A INCLUDING THIS 


OBSOLETE AND 
SCARCE 
TRIANGULAR 
FROM 
MALAYA 



stamp for postage, 
and ask to see 
our famous 
PICTORIAL 
DISCOUNT 
APPROVALS 
and tell your 
parents 
you are 
writing. 

We 

cannot 
send 
to 

readers outside the British Isles. 

THE WULFRUNA STAMP Co. (Dp.CN42) 
6A CORNHILL, DORCHESTER, DORSET 


3 TRIANGULARS FREE to every- n*PI/rTQ 
one ordering one of these rAlmLfu 


10 diff. 

Formosa 1/6 
Liberia 1/9 
Saudi Arab. 1/9 


Sudan 
Zanzibar 
25 diff. 
Bolivia 
Ceylon 
Cyprus 


Guatemala 2/6 


Malta 
Jamaica 
Lebanon 
Paraguay 
Siam 


50 diff. 

Belgium C. 5/6 
Brazil 1/6 
Bulgaria 1/6 
Ecuador 5/- 
Egypt 2/6 
French C. 1/9 
Iraq 3/6 
Iceland II/- 
Israel 
Malaya 
Mexico 
N. Zealand 3/6 
Pakistan 3/3 
Peru 3/- 
S. Marino 5/- 


7/- 

3/6 

2/6 


100 diff. 

Australia 6/- 
Austria 
Chile 
Columbia 
Denmark 
China 
Finland 
Holland 
Yugoslavia 3/- 
Norway 3/6 

POO difT. 
C’slcvakla 6/- 
Germany 3/6 
Hungary 5/- 
Italy 6/- 


2/3 

6 /- 

8/6 

2/9 

1/6 

4/- 

2 /- 


BRITISII EMPIRE 

200 diff. 5/-; 300diff. 9/-; 500,18/-; 1,000, 45/-. 

Please tell your Parents. 

POSTAGE 3d. EXTRA. C.W.O. LIST FREE. 


B41TSTAMPS (T) 16, Klddermlnsier Rood. Croydon, Surrey 



O.K.J So Now 
you’ve seen a 
Cat Laugh ! 


He’s pleased be¬ 
cause he knows 
about our mag¬ 
nificent offer. 


3 Values o! these beautiful Polish Cals 


FREE 


to all stamp collectors. All you have 
to do is send for our Approvals Now/ 
Please tell your parents. 

BECCLES STAMP CO. (BID) BECCLES. SUFfOLK 


BRITISH COLONIALS—FREE 

A new packet of 50 Different BRITISH 
EMPIRE used stamps, containing old and 
modern issues, Commemoratives, Pictorials, 
Thematics, etc., is offered FREE to 
applicants for our Approvals Service. 
Please send 4id. postage. 

(Price without Approvals—1/3 post free.) 
Please tell your Parents. 

SUMMIT STAMPS 

SEATON. WORKINGTON, CUMBERLAND 


350 MIXED STAMPS FREE 

when you first apply for our 
approvals, and enclose 6d. postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

N. P. STAMP CO., 

“ Shenstone," Wimborne Road, 
Lyetiett Matravers, Poole, Dorset. 


FREE 


rnrrGRE/vr Britain mi 
mtE EUROPA SET of 3 VALS 

(Catalogued at 3/6 Per Set) 

To all who ask to see my Great Britain or 
Colonial Approvals or both —please state 
which. 3d. stamp for postage. 

Please tell your Parents. 

J. B. STAMP SERVICE 

21 CADOGAN GARDENS, CHURCH END, 
FINCHLEY, LONDON, H.3 


BOYS! 


EVERY MONDAY 6d. 


Dramatic adventure 
stories in pictures 
every week in 

VALIANT 


m 

I 

j 
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WORLD OF STAMPS 




THIS IS SUN-STUDY YEAR 


jyjANY collectors have in their albums some of the special 
stamps issued to mark the International Geophysical 
Year. Organised during 1957 and 1958, this was a world-wide 
scheme in which scientists co-operated to make an intensive 
study of the Earth. 


became the last Jewish stronghold 
to hold out. It stands on a great 
rock, but the Roman Tenth 
Legion employed thousands of 
slaves to build a gigantic ramp. 



Such problems as earthquakes, 
changes in the weather, Antarctic 
exploration, and space travel were 
among those studied during IGY. 
Many attractive stamps were issued 
to draw attention to the work of 
the scientists. 

One of the 
most popular 
was the 
Japanese 10- 
yen stamp 
pictured here. 
It showed a 
penguin look¬ 
ing at a ship 
carrying an 
Antarctic expedition. The emblem 
of IGY, a globe with a satellite in 
orbit round it, was to be seen on 
this and many of the other IGY 
issues. 

Now a similar scheme is being 
organised. During 1965 the world’s 
scientists will be studying, among 
many other things, the ways in 
which our life on Earth is affected 
by the Sun. They particularly 
want to discover how energy from 
the Sun affects radio communica¬ 
tions, and what dangers it will 
present to space travellers of the 
future. 

Storms in the Sun follow an 11- 
year cycle, from minimum to 
maximum. At present we are in 
the minimum period, and so the 
scheme has been called the 
International Year of the Quiet 
Sun (IQSY). 


Some attractive 
stamps have already 
been issued to mark 
the International Year 
of the Quiet Sun. 

Pictured here is one 
of a series from the 
West African republic 
of Togo. It features 
Space satellites with 
the flaming Sun in the background. 


mmsmsepeums 



by C. W. Hill 
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A similar 
series comes 
from another 
West African 
country, 
Da homey. 
The 100-franc 
value, pictured 
here, shows a 
Nimbus 
weather 
satellite with 
the Sun 
beyond it. 
appear in many 


400 feet high, to reach the walls. 

In May, ad 73, the Romans at 
last stormed into Masada, only to 
find that, rather than surrender, 
the Jewish soldiers had set fire to 
the fortress and then committed 
suicide amid the ruins. 

The new Israeli stamps show 
views of Masada. That on the 
25-agorot value, pictured below, is 
particularly impressive. 


Other issues will 
countries during 1965 

'T'hree new stamps from Israel 
pay tribute to the exciting 
excavations now being carried out 
at Masada. Two thousand years 
ago this was a Jewish fortress on 
the shores of the Dead Sea. 

When the Jews rebelled against 
their Roman rulers. Masada 
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PICK A PUZZLE 


STATES IN 
SQUARES 

Complete the squares 
from the clues below, 
and the lines will 
spell the names of 
two States of the 
USA. 

1 Tidy. 2 Slippery 
fishes. 3 Calf’s flesh. 

4 Part of a church. 

5 Nobleman. 6 The 
first man. 


TAKE A LINE 
3F“ILP \tr 

Is F\ FP 

A straight line added to each of 
the incompleted letters will form 
a well-known proverb. 

BIRD PLACES 

Inserting the names of birds in the 
following will form the names of 
four towns in the British Isles. 


u 


D 


M 



.... sea, 
.. ,r 


. ley, G_se . d, 


CLIMBING HIGH 

My first is in honey and also in 
bee, 

My second’s in river but never in 
sea; 

My third is in green and also in 
blue, 

My fourth is in slipper but 
missing from shoe. 

My fifth is in ewe though it isn’t 
in ram, 

My sixth is in sheep but never in 
Iamb; 

My last is in sting and also in bite, 

My whole is a mountain of 
towering height. 


WHAT ARE 
THEY? 

Can you say what the follow¬ 
ing are? The dots represent 
the number of letters in the 
answers. 

Building in which 
weapons are 
stored 

instrument for 
measuring 
Earth tremors ...... 

Dealer in furs 
Book for holding 
stamps 

Used for draw¬ 
ing circles .... 

It measures air 

temperature . 

Device that 
counts paces 
and distances .... 

Small woodwind 
instrument 
Animal of 
Europe and 
Asia which 
gives its name 
to a type of 
leather 

Breathing equip- 
m e n t for 
underwater 
swimmers 


4ns\rers to puzzles ore on page 16 | 
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C N fiction This week—the beginning of a great new serial of adventure and mystery ! 


1. News From 
America! 

IT was a fine September after- 
* noon, with a brisk onshore 
breeze to put a whiff of salt in 
the air. The sight of the harbour 
sparkling in the sun gave Nye's 
heart a lift as he ran towards 
the waterfront. 

Getting nearer, he slowed 
down and his eyes widened. Out 
in the roadstead, swinging gently 
with the tide, lay a ship that was 
unmistakably American. The 
rake of her sheer, the pitch of 
her masts—he had looked hard 
enough at ships to know by 
now. 

There were also men along the 
docks now whom he knew, some 
even by name. One of them, an 
old fellow they called Canty, was 
hard at work nearby, splicing a 
hawser. 

“I say, Canty! Isn't that an 
American ship out there?” cried 
Nye, darting over so fast that his 
scuffed and battered satchel of 
books dragged at his arm. 

“Eh?” Canty, sitting cross- 
legged at his work, cocked an eye 
up at the boy and then squinted 
where he pointed. “Oh, her. 
Aye, lad. Slipped in this morning 
early. And she’s what you're 
forever jawing about, too. She's 
out of Boston.” 

“Boston! Hooray!” Nye waved 
his cap in a wild, high circle above 
his head while his feet danced a 

jig- 

Nye had an American father. 
He had been born an American, 
in Boston. And to his way of 
thinking his mother’s English 

blood did not change that. His 
grandfather—no mean antagonist, 
with his bristling muttonchop 
whiskers and hard blue eyes— 
insisted on considering him an 
English boy who was half 

American. Nye no less sturdily 
insisted on considering himself an 
American boy who was half 
English. 

Grandfather Kendrick was a 
good man, but a man with a 
passion for arranging other 

people’s lives. 

“There’s the question of an 
education, my boy, and that you 
can best obtain right here where 
you are, in England,” he was fond 
of pointing out to Nye. 

“But . . . but I'd like to go 
home, Grandfather. I’d like to 
see my father.” 

“Home! What sort of home 
would you go to, with a father 
who would never be in it, always 
off to sea? When do you think 
you’d see him? And who’d look 
after you, who’d see to it you got 
a proper education, boy?” 

“Well, my Uncle Daniel . . .” 
“Stuff and nonsense, lad! We 
don't even know that your uncle 
wants you. No. the place for you 
is here, with the proper sort of 
schoolmasters in the proper sort 
of school.” 

And Nye Would listen with a 
lonely, trapped feeling, all but 
overwhelmed by the odds against 
him. With each day that passed, 
America and home seemed farther 
and farther away. 

“TITTIY all this ruction about 
Tf Boston ? ” asked old 
Canty now. 

Nye felt sure he had told him 
why before, as he had many 
another of his waterfront 
acquaintances, but Canty was said 
to be forgetful, and he was glad 
to tell him again. 


DEAD HUE VUniC! 


“It’s my father! I may hear 
from him, or . . . or , . But 
Nye never quite let himself think 
that perhaps his father might even 
rescue him in person, because that 
was too much to hope for. 

“Is your dad in Boston, then?” 
asked Canty, 

“He’s captain of the' Ellen 
Gorham , out of Boston to Hong 
Kong, due back this month.” 

“The Ellen Gorham, ye say? 
What sort of vessel be she?” 

“A medium clipper. Named 
for my mother,” said Nye. 

“Gorham, is it? And ye be the 
grandson of Mr. Kendrick the 
banker, bain't ye? And your 
poor ma is the one . . .” 

“Yes. She died five months 
ago.” 

“Five months! And your dad 
half the world away at the time 
in the China Seas, knowing nought 
about it. I’ll vow. And the news 
a-waitin’ for him in Boston—a sad 
homecoming, that!” Canty waved 
a hand towards the American 


merchantman. “Well, there she 
be, the Griffin, out of Boston, and 
I hope she brings you some word 
from the poor man!” 

After one last longing look at 
(he ship, Nyc set off for home. 
When he got there, he saw a dusty 
four-wheeler in the drive. 

Nye's heart leaped hopefully as 
he took .his customary path to a 
rear door and let himself in. Cook 
was busy in the kitchen and did 
not hear him enter. Usually he 
stopped to talk to the squat, 
plump little woman to learn what 
interesting eatables she might be 
coaxed into parting with. At the 
moment, however, curiosity and 
hope overshadowed appetite. 

He slipped through the pantry 
and into the hall, where he came 
to an uneasy stop. He was halted 
in his tracks by the sound of his 
grandfather’s stentorian voice 
angrily overwhelming the halting 
words of someone who seemed to 
be having a coughing bout. 



“ Isn't that an American ship out there ? ” 
Nye asked the old man called Canty 




“T REFUSE to send my grand- 
-*■ son bn a 3,000-mile voyage 
on an American vessel in the care 

of a man who, if you will forgive 
me for saying so, does not seem 
physically fit to attempt such a 
voyage!” The voice paused, then 
went on, “I am sorry to be plain 
about this, Mr, Willet, but the 
facts cannot be denied. I cannot 
turn the boy over to you. Let 

by 

SCOTT CORBETT 

his father come for him himself, 
and I will of course surrender 
him.” 

“But his father cannot come! 
The Ellen Gorham must sail again 
next month—a special consign¬ 
ment from New York City. A 
fortune is involved . . .” 

"Then I am sorry. Perhaps 
when he returns from that voyage, 
some arrangement can be made, 
some more suitable 
arrangement for the 
boy's safe passage, 
suitably supervised. 
In the meantime . . . 
good day, sir!” 

With a suddenness 
that made Nye jump, 
the study doors were 
flung open and the 
stranger came out. 
Noticing the boy 
standing transfixed in 
the hall, he paused 
for an instant and 
swung his burning 
eyes in Nye’s direc¬ 
tion. 

The impact of that 
sunken-eyed stare 
Nye could never for¬ 
get. What he saw 
was a pale and wasted 
face, the mouth 
covered by a hand¬ 
kerchief above which 
two enormous eyes 
seemed to glow, each 
in its own dark 
cavern. 

For a mere instant 
the stranger stared at 
him, and Nye stared 
back. Then the man 
turned away, strode 
towards the tall double 
doors, and - let him¬ 
self out, slamming a 
door behind him. 

Grandfather Ken¬ 
drick had come out 
of the study to watch 
his guest leave. And 
now his eyes and 
Nye’s met in their 
turn. 

He seemed to 
understand at once 
that Nye had not 
sneaked into the hall 
to listen, but had 
come there by acci¬ 
dent. For a moment 
his old, stern face 
worked, twisting and 
trembling in its frame 
of fierce eyebrows 
and bristling mutton- 


chop whiskers, as he studied Nye's 
face and judged from the look of 
it how much he had heard, how 
much he had understood. When 
he spoke, his voice, though gruff 
and severe, had a catch in it that 
Nye had never heard before. 

“I cannot possibly entrust you 
to anyone like that. He is a 
dying man.” His jaw set for a 
moment, and then with an effort 
he went on. “Your father is well, 
and sends you his fondest regards. 
We can hope that after his next 
voyage . . . But in the mean¬ 
time . . .” 

'T'HE hours Nye spent in school 
next day might have been 
the fringes of a dream, so little 
did they touch him. He could 
think only about Mr. Willet and 
the American brig Griffin. He 
could think only of hurrying to 
the harbour after school to see if 
she was still there. How soon 
would she sail? 

“Gorham!” Mr. Snodgrass, his 
Latin master, had reached the end 
of his patience, and not without 
reason, for he was used to being 
listened to with attention. Hands 
behind his back, he now loosed a 
thunderbolt. “Gorham, you will 
remain after classes today and 
give me 100 lines before you 
leave! ” 

The sentence fell like an axe on 
Nye’s neck. A hundred lines! 
Now he would never get to the 
harbour! Too late he realised 
that today of all days he should 
have been careful, should have 
made an extra effort to concentrate 
on his studies and stay out of 
trouble. 

When classes were over and the 
other boys had all scampered 
away and their happy shouts of 
freedom had tormented his ears. 
Nye sat under the frowning gaze 
of Mr. Snodgrass and began to 
copy his lines. Jf they were not 
exactly right, he would have to do 
. them again. Meanwhile, the day 
would fade, the shadows would 
creep across the lawn outside the 
ivy-framed windows, and he would 
not dare to make the long trip to 
the harbour. 

“Snodgrass, I require you for 
a moment,” said Dr. Rixby, the 
headmaster, beckoning imperiously 
at the door. 

The two black-gowned figures 
bustled out in a dark swirl and 
Nye was left alone. 

The window was open and 
inviting. It was now or never. It 
was no time to think of dreadful 
punishments to come. It was a 
time to think only of a vague but 
insistent urge, with a desperate 
resolve behind it; a resolve, to be 
sure, that Nye had not even fully 
admitted to himself as yet. 

He walked to the window and 
looked out. On the playing field 
a boisterous rugby scrimmage was 
in progress. 

XT YE cast a wild glance over bis . 

’ shoulder, half expecting to 
see a wrathful Snodgrass stride 
into the room with hand out¬ 
stretched, clawing for his collar. 
The next instant, he had vaulted 
through the window and dropped 
on to the turf below among the 
bushes. 

To be continued 

© Scott Corbett, 1965 
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AT Port Elizabeth on Friday there begins' the fifth' Test, match, which 
South Africa must win to save the series (England won the first Test, 
the rest beingdra wn). 

What eye r happens to stir the emotions in this final Test, I hope we 
are not going to see more of those actions which followed decisions by 
umpires. Cricket being the sporting game it is, we in England hare 
learned to accept an umpire's decision, whether it is thought to be 
right or wrong. What makes an umpire's decision any the less final 
on cricket grounds elsewhere in the world ? . ' 

Let us recall incidents which have marred this present series of Tests. 
In the third match a South African appeal for a catch off Barrington 
was rejected by the umpire, yet the England player himself walked out ; 
in the fourth Test, England captain Mike Smith was giren “ run out,” 
but was hastily recalled by.Treror Goddard when the South African 
skipper realised that the ball had been handled, twice and was therefore 
“ dead” when the wicket was thrown down. •••• 

Such incidents caused much comment, , and tended to place ’the 
umpires in an awkward position. , Umpires make mistakes—but who 
doesn't ? 

Personally, I feel that the umpire's decision must be accepted, 
whether it be correct or otherwise: Jf we get Jo the position where 
players themselves take it into their-;heads-to make decisions, cricket 
would become farcical. ;• ; />.■*';: 

v What are your feelings on the matter ? The Sports Editor 

Ice-Hockey Blues 

Ice-hockey fans who live within 
reasonable distance of the Sports- 
Drome at Richmond Bridge, 
Middlesex, may like to know that 
the annual Oxford v Cambridge 
match takes piace there at 7.45 p.m. 
on Friday, 19th February. (Reserved 
seats: 10s. 6d.; 7s. 6d.; 5s. 6d.; 
unreserved and standing: 4s.) 

You can take your skates along, 
too, for after the match skating 
will be allowed until eleven o'clock. 
Bit late for some of you, perhaps; 
still, the next day is Saturday, so 
maybe your parents may stretch a 
point (unless they happen to be 
with you). 


MY picture shows a very, happy 
girl—Margaret MacSherry, with the 
trophy she received after winning 
the Greater London Women's 
Cross-Country League under-16 
section, run at Epsom. Surrey. 
Margaret, who is .14, attends the 
Downs Secondary School at Dart- 
fford, Kent. 


Divers Ways 

Tf you are keen to improve your 
diving ability, I can recommend 
a little book which should he!)) you. 
Written by. Enid Baldry, one of the 
real experts of the swimming world, 
it has the simple—and direct—title 
Diving. 

Published by Hennel Locke at five 
shillings, this paperback has 
numerous sketches and a foreword 
by Elizabeth Ferris, one of Britain's 
foremost young divers. 


CYCLING ROUND 

JJhe Milk Marketing Board are 
introducing some exciting 
new ideas into the 1965 Tour of 
Britain cycling race—the “Milk 
Race ”—which takes place from 
30th May to 12th June, 

The course has now been 
arranged so that the race will be 
seen in more towns and resorts, 
and so by more people. It should 
therefore attract better-class con¬ 
tinental opposition for British 
riders, and will keep as" many 
cyclists on the road for as long 
as possible. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

(P. 3) : CN Chess Club : 1 BxP ! 
QxB ; 2 Q-Q8 mate. (P. 12) : Pop 
Acrostic: 1 George. .2 Elvis. 3 Roy. 
4 Rolling. 5 Yeh. 6 Martha. 
7 Armstrong. 8 Richard. 9 Supremes. 
10 Dreamers. 11 Epstein. 12 Needles. 
(P. 14) : Take a Line : Better late 
than never. Bird 
States in Places : Swan-sea ; 

Squares : Hen-ley, -G-rave- 

NEVADA (se)- n- d; Dove-r. 
EEEPUD Climbing High: 
ALASKA Everest. What Are 
TSLEEM They? Armoury; 

seismograph ; furrier ; 
album ; compasses ; thermometer ; 
pace-stick ; piccolo ; chamois ; 
aqualung. 


ALL-ROUND ALFIE 


a jersey for Dad? 

a jacket for Mum? 

a teenage sweater? 

for the finest range of easy knitting designs, ask for 

. BEST WAY 

Knitting Patterns 

6d. EACH 


RUGBY UNION IN 
IRELAND 

'THERE is likely to be a stirring 
1 match at Lansdowne Road, 
Dublin, on Saturday : Ireland and 
England meet in the Rugby Union 
international championship. 

On the same ground three weeks 
ago, Ireland held France to a 
draw, a very good performance; it 
earned the team immediate selec¬ 
tion for the match against 
England. 

In Wales a week - earlier, 
England had been literally 
swamped in the thick mud at 
Cardiff Arms Park. The Welsh 
side included Terry Price, . the 
Llanelly full-back, who thus 
gained his first full cap at the 
age . of only 19. ■ _ 

On Saturday, it" seems that 
Ireland will have the edge over 
England, although perhaps not by 
such a big margin as they had at 
Twickenham last season, when the 
visitors won by J8 points to five. 

HOCKEY CHANGE 

Jhic West v East Territorial 
hockey match originally 
arranged for 20th February at 
Bournemouth .will be. brought 
forward to the 19th. On the 20th 
there will be the Possibles v 
Probables match, after which the 
England team will be chosen. 


CRICKET 

MAIDEN 

Getting ready for 
the coming season 
is Jacqueline 
Whitney (21), who 
plays ior t he 
Red o ub t a bIe 
Ladies Cricket 
Club, of Beddington 
Park, Surrey. She 
has been playing 
cricket since she 
was six and was in 
the Surrey school; 
girls’ cricket team; 
Jacqueline is here 
seen with Alf 
Gover, former 
Surrey and England 
bowler, at his in¬ 
door cricket school 
at Wandsworth. 
He thinks she will 
soon be in the 
England Ladies 
team. 


TRAMPOLINE 

TUMBLE 

Pupils of the Green Lane 
Primary School at Hatfield, 
Hertfordshire, have a fine 
new trampoline. Here we 
see Mr. Albert Miller, the 
physical training' teacher, • 
giving a helping hand to ten- 
year-old Roger Tebbs. 

INTERNATIONAL 

NETBALL 

JhiE Home International Netball 
Tournament takes place at the 
Crystal Palace Recreation Centre 
on Saturday, 20th February, when 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales meet in a series of matches. 

The tournament is divided into 
two sessions (10 a.m. and 2 p.m.), 
each with three matches. Reserved 
seats (per session): 5s. and 3s. 6d. 
(special rate for parties). All-day 
ticket, 8s. 


BADMINTON IN 
HAARLEM 

'J'he Netherlands Badminton 
Championships . are being 
held in the town of Haarlem on 
Saturday and- - Sunday, and an 
England teani will be taking part. 

Among the team of six—two 
ladies, four men—will be David 
Horton, 22-year-old Essex' player, 
who is regarded as one of the 
most promising prospects in 
England; this will be his first 
international appearance. In 
direct contrast is Cheshire’s Tony 
Jordan, who has made a record 
65 appearances for England. 

Completing the team are Colin 
Beacon (Surrey); John Havers 
(Essex); and the Surrey girls 
Angela Bairstow and Jenny 
Pritchard. 

Extras . . . 

Athletics 

Dorothy Arden has been awarded 
the Lord Hawke trophy by the 
Women’s AAA as the best champion 
of 1964. The Lady Reed trophy for 
the best'fieTcl events performance in 
the United Kingdom was given to 
Mary Rand, for her 12-foot long 
jump at Portsmouth in September. 

Pony Show 

The National Pony Society’s annual 
show is to be held at Malvern, 
Worcestershire, in August. 


_ . nty 

pions will meet the Rest of England 
on 3rd April. The champions will 
have choice of ground. 

Swimming 

Champion Bobby McGregor, who 
captained the British team and won 
a silver medal at the Tokyo Olym¬ 
pics, is to rest from international 
swimming this season to give more 
time to his university studies. 


Rugby 


Table Tennis 

The' Home Countries’ Inter¬ 
national matches are to be played 
at Milford Haven, Pembrokeshire, 
on Friday and Saturday. Bryan 
Merrett (Gloucestershire) will make 
his tooth appearance for England. 
































































